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■HE NONPROFESSIONAL WORKER IN 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 

INTRODUCTION 

off deportment has cut 
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.f “"’P'®‘«d ‘raining program- we found that there is a ^uh 

stantiat role for nonprofessionals in yo-jth employment oroerams- thL «i ^ 
oropertrainingand supervision the nonprofessional ran ® 

torming, some or all of the following duties: Perform, and is per- 

!!!iw^r ' end their employment by 
isiting their homes and interviewing them and/or their parents He 

acts as a reception and intake worker for new clients rerortSo th! 

apncy. He assists counselors by administering strurtured inter 

members. He assists teachers or professionai remediation workers 

1 National Committee on mployment of Vnufh n 
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tutoring individuals or small groups in reading and mai hematics. He 
supervises groups of youth in the performance of certain mainten- 
ance, clerical or laboring tasks. He assists psychometrists in ad- 
ministering and evaluating a variety of tests or work samples. He 
canvasses employers by phone, mail or in person to locate possible 
job openings for youth and refers youth for interviews. He visits 
youth on the job or in training situations to discover progress and un- 
cover problems. He recruits youth for the program by approaching 
them in the street or in areas where they congregate. He teaches 
specific skills in certain limited areas.^ 

These are real jobs within youth employment programs; they reflect the 
broad range of sen/ices which a program can adopt if patterns of personnel 
utilization are carefully delineated. More effective use also is made of the 
professional's specialized training and unique skills. 

But it is not just a matter of having extra "hands” in the program or of 
being able to shunt off tedious or menial jobs on someone else which makes 
the nonprofessional valuable. He brings to a program certain attributes 
which, in and of themselves, make him a valuable addition to staff. In our 
discussion, we are referring to those youth employment programs dealing 
with deprived or minority-group youth, and providing outreach, counseling, 
remediation, work experience, vocational training, placement, or any com- 
bination of these services; and to nonprofessionals indigenous to the same 
neighborhood or group as the youth being served. The indigenous nonpro- 
fessional, therefore, has grown up in a milieu similar to that of tlie youth. Be- 
cause of this, he has experienced most, if not all of the problems and frustra- 
tions inherent in that milieu. His family background, his patterns of speech, 
his hopes, dreams and desires, his experiences in coping with society's 
bureaucratic institutions, his knowledge of his neighborhood's social and 
anti-social alignments and biaser, in effect, his "life-style” is the same in 
every way as that of youth growing up in distressed circumstances. And 
therein lies his strength. He can do what most professionals cannot do — 
he can communicate, in the broadest sense of the term, with those youth 
deemed "unreachable” or beyond hope by the professionals. Thus, the non- 
professional can operate as the "eyes and ears” of the program and as a 
"bridge” between the professional and the youth, interpreting for both what 
heretofore was unintelligible. 

TRAINING 

To augment his natural attributes, that is, to complete the bridge, the 

2 Ibid.* These duties have been taken from a job description of "Professional Aide" (nonprofes< 
sionai) developed by us and based upon ;>ctual work performiid by sixty people during their train- 
ing and after final plac >ment. 
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nonprofessional needs to develop certain skills, to obtain certain informa- 
tion which y/iil enable him to function within the program's structure and 
goals and to achieve a measure of self-esteem. His ability to relate 1;o youth, 
despite his inherent qualities, will have to be learned, as will his relations to 
professionals and professional norms. And, conversely, the professional's 
ability to relate to him will have to be learned. This latter point is troubling 
administrators in the field as they often discover that there is serious lack 
of information on what constitutes proper tasks for professional personnel, 
to say nothing of nonprofessionai tasks. Unless professionals clearly under- 
stand the objectives of a program and their roles and responsibilities within 
it, they will be unable to relate realistically to nonprofessionals. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to prepare professionals for their own tasks prior to having 
them select, train or supervise nonprofessionals. Admittedly, this means 
changing old patterns of staff roles and utilization, and finding adequate 
time for the training. These are administrative functions or decisions which, 
if thoughtfully implemented, will enhance the effectiveness of a program by 
allowing for the differentiation of professional and nonprofessional tasks. 
And these tasks will determine in large measure the kinds of skills and in- 
formation the nonprofessional will need, and how they will be transmitted to 
him. 

Our experience gained in working with a variety of youth employment 
programs, indicates that nonprofessionals will need, among other things, 
some preparation in the following areas:’ 

1) The social and psychological problems of youth. Focusing and 
organizing the nonprofessional's experiences on problems re- 
lated to: the family, the home, the peer group, the school, the 
neighborhood; problems of anti-social behavior: addiction, de- 
linquency, probation and parole; specific problems of minority 
groups; poverty. 

2) Youth and the labor market. Local labor market conditions af- 
fecting youth employment; employer standards for new workers; 
what youth needs to meet these standards; effect of good work 
habits; meaning of automation for youth. 

3) Perspectives, theory and operation of public and private social 
agencies. Services and resources to draw upon; the role of the 
professional; the potential role of the nonprofessional; orienta- 
tion to parent agency; special government-supported programs 
and services. 

3 IbkLt pp. 2242. for a more detailed description of these areas. 
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4) Communication skills. Techniques of observation, interviewing, 
reporting and evaluation; written and oral reports; dealing with 
professionals and yoi th. 

In addition, they will need a practical application of these elements to syn- 
thesize the more theoretical aspects of their preparation. Experience has 
shown that in order for learning to take place there has to be active partici- 
pation of the learner. In this respect, nonprofessionals are no different from 
anyone else when it comes to training. However, theoretical or vicarious 
learning can take place for nonprofessionals only after a certain amount of 
success has been achieved in practical learning. For this reason, on-the-job 
training is the key element in preparing non professionals to work with youth. 
It is the means by which relatively abstract knowledge is translated into 
practical terms; it is a time for trying out unused skills and developing new 
skills in a protected setting. A real learning experience is, of course, essen- 
tial; one can not be successful and use tasks of a make-work nature. Non- 
professionals, as all workers in the field, need to have direct contact with the 
youth being served. And they need to perform a variety of tasks in order to 
test themselves in different situations. Again, as with anyone in a new situa- 
tion, the nonprofessional learns best by starting with relatively simple tasks 
and proceeding to the more complex. 

The broad subject areas listed earlier are more easily understood and 
assimilated by the nonprofessional when related to experiences gained on 
the job. The nonprofessional, himself, can recommend specific facts and 
material he needs in order to do his job properly. Thus, whether training be 
formal or informal, an atmosphere which is at once flexible and demanding 
should be fostered. Flexible because each nonprofsssional worker will need 
different things at different times with varying degrees of intensity; each 
will have had different experiences on the job, leaving much leeway in train- 
ing to the awareness of the supervisor. Demanding because the nonprofes- 
sional worker needs to understand his responsibilities to youth and to the 
program, and that his greatest asset— that upon which his employment is 
based— lies within the disciplined application of his own resources. 



SUPERVISION 

The role of the nonprofessional’s supervisor (or trainer) is difficult, 
then, because he too must be both flexible and demanding, because he must 
allow the nonprofessional to achieve a degree of independence within the 
limits of nonprofessional responsibilities. 

The nonprofessional worker, at least when first hired, needs a highly 
structured situation in which he can perform his tasks effectively. While he 
can be extremely resourceful within his given areas of functioning, his pre- 
vious work experience, largely in unskilled occupations, limits his ability to 
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work successfully without direction. Few, if any, nonprofessionals will have 
had "white collar" jobs, and they will tend to associate the role of a super- 
visor with that of a foreman in a production situation. Instead of the give-and- 
take of a supervisor-nonprofessional relationship, the worker will expect to 
be told what to do and how to do it. The sophistication, discipline and self- 
confidence required to work in an unstructured atmosphere will have to be 
learned, and the supervisor must establish the kind of relationship with the 
nonprofessional which will result in achieving that learning. Whether the 
nonprofessional acts independently or as a member of a team, his proper 
utilization is based on the role prescribed by the progremi and the super- 
vision provided by the professional staff. While these are broad guidelines 
of supervision applicable to all workers, for the nonprofessional, supervision 
becomes the make-or-break element because his job description will be 
different from any previous worker's description and, therefore, supervisory 
techniques will have to be somewhat different from those used with profes- 
sionals or graduate students. 

The nonprofessional should have one person to whom he can turn for 
direction and guidance and a base to which he can retu. . . for support and in- 
struction. This does not preclude his working with a nu' iber of professionals, 
but it does imply that one person will be responsible for the way in which his 
work is assignf^d and carried out and for the way in which other professionals 
deal with him. If his place in regular agency or program operation is not clear 
to him and to other personnel there is the danger that his job will deteriorate 
into unrelated and meaningless assignments. In the case of a new program 
where all staff are learning their jobs, supervision of nonprofessionals be- 
comes difficult, but could be incorporated as part of the training of pro- 
fessional staff. 

The nonprofessional should be encouraged to discuss methods and 
techniques for dealing with his own job within the agency as well as with the 
target population. Again, through an adequate understanding of his own 
role, he can function better with those in need of service. 

Our experiment in the use of nonprofessional workers indicates that 
supervisorytime,aswith al l worker ~iust be extensive in the beginning, but 
as the worker becomes more familiar with his role, time can be reduced in 
most instances. We found that where a thoughtful supervisory program has 
been established, the nonprofessional has been much freer to admit his in- 
ability to cope with various problems and to seek the necessary help than in 
those cases where supervision is provided haphazardly. The regularity of 
supervisory conferences depends upon each program, but for the nonpro- 
fessional these conferences should be held no less frequently than con- 
ferences with other staff. 
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SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 



It is easy to overlook or forget that what the nonprofessional brings to a 
program is c ':^ckgrounc! of poverty, minority-group membership and dis- 
crimination. The pr;or work experience of those nonprofessionais we trained 
was generally as unskilled factory hands, porters, maintenance men, de- 
livery boys or other dead-end positions. Female nonprofessionals generally 
had been employed as domestics, laundry workers, and the like. Placed in 
a situation where suddenly they had new status and different roles, it was 
extremely difficult for them to retain balance. One of the more difficult tasks 
for those programs in which we placed people was how to ensure that the 
nonprofessionals maintained their identity and contact w<tii the target popu- 
lation and, at the same time , understood, but did not overidentify with, the 
middle-class orientation of most professionals. In a few instances, rionpro- 
fessionals tended to overidentify with the clients. This, too, poses a difficult 
problem. 

While many facets of this problem can be coped with in supervision and 
training, a few can be precluded by a careful recruitment and selection pro- 
cess. By careful we don’t mean “creaming,” but rather an emphasis on the 
human element, that is, selecting nonprofessionals on the basis of their 
ability to relate to many different kinds of people and on an ability and will- 
ingness to innovate in a field not known for its dogmatic methodology. The 
ability to innovate is important when dealing with disadvantaged youth. 
Often programs will not have the best facilities or materials for dealing with 
particular problems. For example, we experienced the case where, after only 
a half-day training session on remedial techniques, a nonprofessional 
trainee began teaching a youth to read better in a room devoid of newspa- 
pers, magazines, books, and blackboard. With only a pencil and paper she 
was able to make astonishing progress with the youth. After talking witn the 
young man for some time, she found out that his major interest was in play- 
ing basketball. She tore what little paper she had into many small squares 
and printed on each one a single word the youth had used when talking about 
basketball. She had him look at all the words and then pick cut groups of 
words to make simple sentences which he could understand. As the youth 
became surer of himself, the worker gradually added more words to the 
pile— words the youth had used. He became so fascinated with the “game” 
of learning to read that the worker had to insist they stop after two hours— 
she was exhausted. Despite lack of materials, she utilized what she had 
learned in a way which many people could not. And It is this ability to in- 
novate which is so important in selecting nonprofessionals. 
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RECRUITMENT 

Just stating that nonprofessionais will be used does not answer the 
questions of where they will come from nor how the desired characteristics 
can be identified. The recruitment of nonprofessionals will be different from 
the recruitment process for other workers. A number of sources can be 
tapped for locating potential nonprofessior Is, some better than others, de- 
pending upon local conditions and the program’s influence in the com- 
muntiy. For one program, the public employment service might be best, for 
another, street-club workers or church groups. But whatever the major 
sources, potential nonprofessionals will have to be sought after. It is un- 
likely that they will voluntarily approach an agency or program and ask for 
a job. Restrictions as to education, training and experience have eliminated 
from their thinking the possibility that the social service fields might be open 
to them. And up to very recently they were right. So they must be “found.” 

In our experience the following resources were helpful: 

1) The State Employment Service, particularly those local offices which 
are located in disadvantaged areas of the city or community, or in those areas 
being served by the program. Local offices which specialize in referring ap- 
plicants for training or retraining under the Manpower, Development and 
Training Act are also extremely useful. Applicants who are referred there for 
training or who apply on their own have one basic advantage over other 
people; they have recognized (or have been made to recognize) chat they 
need to explore other fields of work. Employment service interviewers at 
local offices can perform preliminary screening for the program and can pro- 
vide program staff with another view of the applicant. It is important to 
elicit each employment interviewer’s personal evaluation of the applicant to 
determine if they understand the goals of the program and the criteria for 
selection. 

2) Public and private social agencies, especially those serving popula- 
tions similar to the program’s youth population. They will have contact with 
local people who may have worked for the agency either on a paid or volun- 
tary basis. This kind of referral is useful for two reasons. First, it provides 
the program with an excellent preliminary screening device which can save 
considerable time in the selection process and, secondly, it involves other 
agencies with the youth employment program. This involvement makes for 
allies who can be called on for help in other situations. They are, in effect, 
committed to the program and are excellent sources for supportive services. 

3) Neighbors and acquaintances of present nonprofessional workers 

are good employment risks. In any field, employees who believe in their 
jobs will usually be extremely careful about whom they will rerer to their 
employer as potential co-workers. Then, too, in the course of living and 
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working in the community, they are likely to meet people capable of work- 
ing well with youth, and they often can identify intuitively those people who 
are desired by the program. They can spot the “phonies” who give the right 
answers to questions but who, for their own needs, tend to exploit people. 

There are numerous other sources for recruiting non-professionals such 
as advertising, local schools and their associations, housing organizations, 
and religious institutions. However, agencies and individuals referring appli- 
cants must understand the goals of the program, its plan of operation and 
its basic criteria for hiring. A poor referral is a waste of staff time and a 
disappointment for the applicant. As mere and more contact is achieved 
with referral sources, staff will have to deal with changing concepts of the 
program. This is an ongoing process which, if handled properly, will cement 
relations with those sources and, conversely, if the process is ignored, the 
program can expect confusion, misinterpretation of goals and referral of 
unqualified applicants. 

Selection 

Many different kinds of people can be utilized in youth employment 
programs, and each can contribute valuably no matter what his or her 
experience and achievement has been in t!ie past. However, not everyone 
from a minority group or from a poverty neighborhood is suitable for, or 
will be willing to do this kind of work. The purpose of an intensive recruit- 
ment process is to ensure that those who are suitable and willing have an 
opportunity to apply. 

People indigenous to a disadvantaged neighborhood or group, as de- 
scribed earlier, have certain inherent characteristics which make them 
useful in working with youth. In addition to these characteristics the selec- 
tion process should be concerned with identifying those who want to oe 
part of society even if, at present, it is the worst part; who stand out as a 
father, mother or family member; who indicate a benevolence toward youth; 
who evidence attachment rather than disattachrnent toward people; who 
have potential leadership qualities and a reasonable measure of social 
maturity. The greatest intellect is not called for; attitude, maturity and 
motivation are the important characteristics to be sought." 

Education, in particular, has been, and continues to be, the major barrier 
for nonprofessionals seeking work in a human relations field as it is in much 
of private industry. For many professionals, nonprofessional means some- 
one with a bachelor’s degree in one of the social sciences, some related 
work experience and a stated desire to go on for an advanced degree. 
Happily, there are enough professionals and agencies willing to accept far 
less in the way of formal education. We found that level of education need 

4 We are indebted for this formulation to Dr. Richard Brotman. Division of Community Mental 
Health, Department of Psychiatry. New York Medical College. 
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not be used as a criterion for selection when consideration is given to those 
characteristics cited above. Correlation between formal education and job 
performance is inconclusive. Most nonprofessionals with comparatively 
high levels of education are doing well on the job. Most of those with less 
formal education, however, also are doing well on the job. This seems to 
indicate that while education may be helpful, there are other, more perti- 
nent, factors which lead to satisfactory job performance. We found that an 
alternate correlation seems to be a great deal more applicable. That is, when 
a nonprofessional was hired by an agency and performed well on the job, 
he was then likely to seek formal education as a means for upgrading in the 
field. 

Some programs using nonprofessionals have found that, at times, edu- 
cation plays a negative role in the performance of a job. it may actually 
hinder certain kinds of relationships with youth by creating an inflated sense 
of self-importance or pseudo-professionalism in the nonprofessional. 

Assuming then that educational requirements are left flexible, how can 
youth employment programs identify the amorr-i s characteristics so 
important to the job performance of the nonprofess. J?. In our experience, 
tests proved to be almost totally useless when applied to the kind of popula- 
tion we were considering. Only gross deficiencies showed up and these were 
more easily identified in a personal interview. We used a reading, writing 
and comprehension test which was useful in determining literacy levels of 
each applicant. However, if the applicant grasped major concepts and could 
express them (orally or in writing), whether grammatically correct or not, 
then he was considered a good risk for the program. His true verbal skills 
could not be assessed by the tests. 

We used a lengthy personal interview with many open-end questions 
that allowed the applicant to express himself on a variety of topics and 
that gave important clues to his attitude, motivation and maturity. Standard 
information dealing with the applicant’s education, work history, health, 
etc., was also gathered at this time. Each applicant’s answers were later 
summed up by the interviewer on a separate form and presented in a case 
conference with all staff. The interviewer answered questions posed by staff 
about the applicant’s characteristics and background. A decision to accept 
or reject an applicant was made by all staff. In some instances a second 
interview was conducted by a different staff member to clear up certain 
unsettled questions. 

There ar«> any number of other ways the selection might be made, but 
above all, the interviewer must be aware of the nature of the cultural back- 
ground of the applicant. He must listen to what the applicant is saying and 
determine whether the w' rds being used by both are understood in the 
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same way by both. The street talk, poor grammar or accent of the applicant 
may conceal a worker really needed by the program — one who can talk 
and listen to youth and their families. 

Upgrading 

Achievement of professional status depends upon extensive formal 
education; there are limited possibilities for reaching the professional level 
without advanced degrees. As professions achieve certified status, new 
people coming into the fields are required to have more and more graduate 
training. There are few, if any, alternate routes to professional status. 
This means that a permanent gap exists between the professional and 
nonprofessional, the only bridge across that gap being formal education. 
And there is little being done to provide upgrading within the nonprofes- 
sional s role. Too often nonprofessional” is seen as a single category of 
worker, with no gradations and no chance for advancement. Some non- 
professionals may be satisfied to remain at the entry level, with only periodic 
salary increases as they gain experience and seniority. But others will need 
the opportunity to expand their knowledge and increase their skills so that 
they may assume greater responsibility and earn more. If nonprofessionals 
are given appropriate supervision, direction and opportunity for additional 
training, youth employment programs will find they can develop highly 
skilled workers. For these people, a hierarchy of nonprofessional jobs could 
be developed, each with a different level of respo''ssibility and concomitant 
remuneration. For example, a program might consider some or all of the 
following categories:* 

1) NONPROFESSIONAL — new worker, no minimum educational re- 
quirements, needs constant training, orientation and supervision, may do 
some elementary information gathering in the field or act as escort for 
youth, can be promoted to subprofessional level. 

2) SUBPROFESSIONAL — needs continued training and supervision, 
may do reception and intake work, preliminary screening of youth, make 
telephone contacts, and other such tasks, can be promoted to semi-profes- 
sional level. 

3) SEMI-PROFESSIONAL — needs ♦raining and supervision but on a 
less Intensive basis, may do extensive .leld work, data collection in the 
community, make family contacts, direct the performance of a work crew, 
may assist in the supervision of lower levels, can be promoted to assistant 
or aide if obtains required academic or experiential credit. 



5 This hierarchy of jobs is based in part on Pearl and Riessman's model for new careers in educa- 
tson in which they propose: Supervisor, Teacher. Associate. Assistant and Aide. See Arthur Pearl 
and Frank Ri^man, New Careers for the Peon The Nonprofessional in Human Service, The Free 
Press, New York. October t965, pp. 55-74. 
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4) ASSISTANT/ AIDE — has two years of college or equivalent exper* 
ience working with youth, may do preliminary counseling, may administer 
structured questionnaires, may assist remediation instructor, may make 
employer contacts, may assist researchers in data gathering or interviewing, 
helps supervise all lower categories, can be promoted to associate if obtains 
required academic credit. 

5) ASSOCIATE — has bachelor’s degree with major in one of the social 
sciences, assists professional in all major functions, helps supervise all 
lower categories, may perform all or part of the administrative and reporting 
functions for the professional, performs those tasks which cannot be han- 
dled at lower levels but which are still below the professional level, can 
achieve professional status by obtaining required graduate credits. 

6) PROFESSIONAL — has a graduate degree and/or certification in 
one of the social sciences, responsible for overall training of others, re- 
sponsible for supervising the work of all others, delegates work to the 
appropriate personnel, deals personally with the more serious problems of 
youth which require his special skills. 

With such a structure a youth employment program could hire staff at all 
levels, but more important, it could provide the opportunity for nonprofes- 
sionals to advance to whatever level they were capable of achieving. There 
would be a clear-cut system of rewards for work well done, a system which 
could be understood easily by the nonprofessional. And it would increase 
the effectiveness of the professional; he would be free to spend more time 
on his truly professional didies: supervision, training, and handling the 
serious problems. 

However, whether such a structure is used or not, those nonprofes- 
sionals indicating a desire and aptitude for moving into professional ranks 
should be allowed to exercise their option to do so. Programs which hire 
nonprofessionals should consider the possibility of providing scholarships, 
fellowships or stipends to enable qualified personnel to upgrade their edu- 
cational levels. Agreements with colleges and universities might be devel- 
oped allowing for advanced placement on the basis of experience gained on 
the job. Information on, and aid in, preparing for Proficiency Examinations 
could be made available by the program. Or, an agency might induce local 
colleges, particularly community colleges, to develop new curricula and 
different screening and selection criteria. Those nonprofessionals not pos- 
sessing high school diplomas could be encouraged and coached to take 
equivalency examinations. 

For a few people such procedures would enable them to reach a pro- 
fessional level and would be one more way for dealing with the shortage of 
professional workers. Most nonprofessionals who opt for further formal 
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education will not reach the professional level, but whatever level they reach, 
the opportunity for self-improvement will affect all aspects of their lives. 
It will mean movement within the program and within the field. As they 
advance on the job or move out to other agencies or fields, there will be con- 
tinuing opportunities for others to enter and advance. There will be created, 
in effect, a large group of people able to work in human services at all levels 
of need. 

Conclusion 

Community acceptance of the relatively new social service professions 
has been too slow for too long. This, more than any other factor, has led to 
adverse criticism of the use of nonprofessionals. Fears are expressed that 
if tasks once performed by professionals are turned over to nonprofessionals 
there will be an accompanying loss of status for the professionals as well as 
a “watering-down" of services to youth. There is, of course, the obvious 
defense that the Increasing shortage of professional workers in the face of 
demand for increased services has created the need for new kinds of 
workers. However, let us consider the problem from two other standpoints, 
namely: (1) What is a nonprofessional? and (2) What is a professional? 

1) The nonprofessional has been described in this paper as a person 
who comes from the same milieu as that of the clients being served by the 
program. As such he can communicate with those clients not responsive to 
present professional training or techniques. He differs from production and 
service workers who are not professionals because he works as part of a 
team with professionals, he has an opportunity to contribute to policy, he 
has a career opportunity within the work he is doing, and he is chosen with- 
out regard to academic or similar credentials. His very name signifies his 
function and his limits: he is an aide, an assistant, a nonprofessional — he 
Is not a professional. He should not be used in lieu of a professional when 
the job to be done clearly calls for someon , • ’ained in a specific discipline. 
He is not out to take over the professional's role, but rather to enhance that 
role and make the professional more valuable to youth, to the program, and 
ultimately to society. 

2) Sociological definitions of what constitutes a profession and a pro- 
fessional vary in many ways, but each incorporates some or all of the fol- 
lowing factors: prolonged training, autonomy, expertise, an ethical code, 
community sanction, a service ideal, and responsibility in the use of the 
special competence. The sum of these factors indicates that the specialized 
training and unique skills of the professional must be aimed at the best 
possible service to his client. There is a clear mandate that he use whatever 
competence and resources he can muster to provide that service. There is 
a further responsibility inherent in the meaning of professional. Because 
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of his store of knowledge and technical skills, his efforts should be devoted 
to exploring and extending the boundaries of his field while others perform 
those routine duties for which he has prepared them. In other words, it is 
incumbent upon the professional to pass on, to teach, to train others in 
those tasks and techniques which no longer require the same degree of 
expertise which once they did. 

Sum?r*ary 

We have shown that there are roles for nonprofessionals in youth em- 
ployment programs. We have taken the position that these roles can enhance 
the work of programs by freeing professionals to exercise their unique skills 
more fully. In addition, we have noted some of the special characteristics 
of indigenous nonprofessionals which make them valuable staff members. 
We have suggested some ways in which nonprofessionals may be recruited, 
selected, trained and supervised, and have indicated some of the problems 
to be considered. The foregoing are in no way complete or all-inclusive and 
are intended only as a guide or stimulant for further investigation. Each 
youth employment program, perhaps using some of the concepts and cate- 
gories noted in this paper, will have to develop its own approach to the 
question of using nonprofessional staff. 
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